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The group of neighbours who gave the king information
under oath will be recognised as a primitive jury. It is
necessary here to make some inquiry into the jury's
origin and early history. When William the Conqueror
wished information on some local matter, commonly
something about the value of land as bearing on the royal
revenue, he sent an official to the locality or an order to a
local official to summon a number of men who would be
likely to know, put them on oath, and question them.
Their answers were written down and sent to Mm, This
process was known as inguisitio, that is, inquest or inquiry.
It was thus that William gathered the vast mass of local
data contained in Domesday Book. This sworn inquest
was the institutional germ out of which the modern jury
and much else of governmental interest have grown.
It has naturally been a question of great interest
whether William made use here of an institution which was
Anglo-Saxon or one which he brought with him from the
continent. English scholars have been loath, in this, as
in the case of some other institutions, to abandon a na-
tive origin. But at present no scholar denies that the
jury came from the continent; William was simply con-
tinuing to use in England a machinery for getting local
information which had been used in Normandy. Like
many other Norman institutions, this had come from the
Prankish state. It is known that the Carolingian sovereigns
of the eighth century used this method in learning about
lands and permanent rights. Between this eighth century
Prankish institution, then, and that of the first Norman
king of England there is an undoubted line of connection.
If the inquiry into origins be pushed a step further, a
problem is encountered. It may be said to begin with
that, like all Prankish institutions, the sworn inquest was
either primitively Teutonic or else Roman in origin. All
Teutonic peoples, of whose early customs we have any
considerable knowledge, had institutions which bore a
superficial resemblance to the one under discussion. In
dealing with Anglo-Saxon courts three institutions have